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Racks, Rascals and Recusants 
The Search for the Hunted Book 


By Cuar.es A. FraccHia* 


ee SOME ten years my principal book collecting activity has 
centered around the English Catholic Recusants between 1558 
and 1640. To most people, the term ‘‘English Catholic Recusant’”’ 
does not offer much enlightenment or recognition. Thus, before I 
discuss the books | collect, I believe it is necessary to describe the 
historical movement of which they are so integral a part. 

In the early sixteenth century, shortly after Martin Luther re- 
volted from the Catholic Church, beginning what we know today as 
the Protestant Reformation, Henry VIII caused England to “break 
away” from papal authority. Such positive dissenters from this pol- 
icy as Sir Thomas More and Bishop John Fisher were beheaded, and 
any opposition to Henry’s nationalistic designs quickly collapsed. 
Henry determined that the English Church should be catholic and 
orthodox in all things but in allegiance to the Pope. However, under 
his son, the boy-king Edward VI, the English national church 
quickly became radically protestant. The shift back to orthodox 
Catholicism took place in 1553 when Mary Tudor, Henry’s daugh- 
ter, ascended the throne. 

But, in late 1558, Mary died, and was succeeded by Elizabeth, 
Henry VIII’s second daughter. It is this year, 1558, which I have 
selected as the starting date for my study and collecting in recu- 


*Charles A. Fracchia is a stockbroker for J. Barth & Company, San Francisco. He is 
currently serving as President of the Gleeson Library Associates and as a Trustee of 
the California Historical Society. This address was originally delivered at a meeting 
of the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco. 
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sancy. The reason for this is that the year 1558 marks a definite 
period of determined opposition on the part of English Catholics to 
the government’s policy of ecclesiastical schism. Beginning in 1559 
and lasting until tolerance became an established policy in the late 
eighteenth century, many English Catholics left England to live and 
work on the Continent. Other Catholics who stayed in England re- 
fused to worship at the Established churches, and continued their 
Catholic practices in secret. 

This refusal to change their religion, to attend the religious serv- 
ices of the Church of England and to sign any oath attesting to the 
English sovereign’s position as the head of the English church, was 
known as recusancy. And, although the term might also apply to the 
Puritan nonconformists of the time, it has been specifically used to 
designate the Roman Catholics. 

I shall not attempt to describe this eighty-two-year period of Eng- 
lish Catholic recusancy in great detail. Its story has not yet been 
written, nor can it be told easily. For the recusant movement was 
interwoven in the diplomatic, intellectual, cultural, social, and po- 
litical history of all of Europe. In many of its aspects, it offers more 
suspense and adventure than Ian Fleming’s tales of James Bond. 

Let me briefly sketch the broad outlines of the recusant move- 
ment. It has been maintained that a majority of Englishmen were 
actually Catholics until the early years of the seventeenth century. 
However, this majority could be divided into four parts: 1) the first 
part acquiesced in the Anglican settlement, but hoped for the resto- 
ration of the Catholic Church, 2) the second part, the so-called 
crypto-Catholics, secretly practiced Catholicism but outwardly 
signed the oath of supremacy and also worshiped in the Established 
Church, 3) the third part refused to attend the Established Church 
services or to sign the oath and secretly practiced Catholicism, and 
4) the fourth segment fled England altogether and lived on the 
Continent. 

The recusants, of which only the latter two segments could prop- 
erly be called so, differed in their approach to the status quo. One 
approach was to practice the Catholic faith, but to be loyal to the 
existing government. The second approach was to seek the over- 
throw of the government. Such an approach saw its culmination in 
the attempted invasion of England by the Spanish Armada in 1588. 

On the Continent the English recusants started foundations of 
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schools and seminaries, particularly in the Low Countries, which 
trained priests to return to England—a secret, dangerous aposto- 
late. These schools were also the center of the political moves to re- 
store a Catholic government in England. Further, the seminaries 
were the intellectual centers of opposition—where polemical books 
were written and printed combatting the Protestant doctrines of the 
Church of England. 

It is also important to realize that the ecumenism and tolerance of 
our age was nonexistent in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Religion was intimately connected with the state. Thus, the English 
government deliberately persecuted any religious dissenters, 
whether Catholic or Puritan. The penal statutes abounded with 
laws against recusancy. Noncomformity was punishable by fines and 
imprisonment. Priests and those helping them could be given the 
death penalty. Any caught distributing or reading books attacking 
the government or the Established Church could also be put to 
death. 

In order to suppress any such Catholic opposition, Elizabeth and 
her ministers of state, as well as James I and his, used torture quite 
liberally. The rack was not so much a punishment as it was an at- 
tempt to force a confession of treason, a recantation of Catholicism, 
or to implicate others in the practice of Catholicism. 

The apparatus of the state for the suppression of Catholicism was 
extensive. The government counterfeited plots in order to implicate 
Catholics, and it set up an elaborate spy system of minions called 
pursuivants who would ingratiate themselves into the Catholic com- 
munity and then betray members to the government. These pur- 
suivants were a most rascally lot. Frequently, they were criminals or 
bankrupts whom the government would pardon in return for these 
services. Armed with blanket warrants, they were allowed to break 
into and search residences, often doing great destruction in the 
process; they arrested at will, and frequently exacted blackmail from 
victims. As their reward, these scoundrels received a portion of the 
fines or confiscations leveled at the Catholics. Needless to say, these 
pursuivants were detested and feared by the English recusants. 

When one considers the numerous problems which faced the 
Catholic recusants, problems of exile and persecution, lack of funds, 
and dissension itself, it is quite remarkable to view their literary pro- 
duction. During the period 1558 to 1640 the English recusants 
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printed almost 1000 separate editions of books in English and several 
hundred more in Latin and various other languages. Further, when 
one considers that these books were written, printed, and distrib- 
uted by exiles without adequate funds and in the midst of the reli- 
gious wars which wracked the Continent, their very existence con- 
stitutes a great tribute to these courageous exiles. 

The recusant books fall into very few categories. The principal 
category is that of polemical works. This would include the contro- 
versial theological books of the early years of the recusant movement, 
such as those of the recusants at Louvain: Nicolas Sander, John 
Martiall, Thomas Stapleton, Thomas Harding, John Rastell, Wil- 
liam Allen, and others. This polemical category would also include 
the later writers who engaged in innumerable theological contro- 
versies with their Anglican opponents, the works involved in the 
battles between the Jesuits and the secular priests, and the books 
written about the succession question. 

A second category would be the general one of devotional works. 
This would include those books requisite to the liturgy, psalters and 
hours, bibles, translations of devotional or spiritual books, lives of 
the saints, missals, books on the sacraments, etc. 

A third, miscellaneous category would be, I suppose, also a neces- 
sity. Such a catch-all one would include what little purely literary 
output of the movement there was, such as the poetry of Robert 
Southwell, some historical and doctrinal works, some translations, 
defenses of the recusant movement, defenses of and lives of the 
English martyrs. 

And now, let us look at a few examples of these books in my collec- 
tion. As an example of the first category—that of polemical works— 
is a volume of the great Jesuit Robert Persons entitled An Answere to 
the Fifth Part of Reportes lately set forthe by Syr Edward Cooke. In this 
book Persons attempts to refute the interpretation of the legal tradi- 
tion of ecclesiastical laws in England as set forth in the Reports of that 
great English jurist Sir Edward Coke. 

Another example is that frequently referred-to book A Conference 
About the Next Succession to the Crowne of Ingland (sic) written by a 
number of different recusants, including Robert Persons, under the 
pseudonym of R. Doleman. This book is a landmark in English po- 
litical theory. Its purpose was to examine the rights of various claim- 
ants to the English throne and determine which of them should 
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succeed Queen Elizabeth. Written some six years after the failure of 
the Spanish Armada, the book represents an attempt to give a genea- 
logical and legitimist background to the claims of the Spanish In- 
fanta, daughter of Philip II, to the English throne. * 

The second category—that of devotional books—is dominated by 
the translation and printing of the New Testament in 1582 by recu- 
sant biblical scholars in Douai and Rheims. This so-called Douai- 
Rheims New Testament is not only the first Catholic translation of 
the Scripture into English, but has remained the basis of other trans- 
lations until the past few years. The vigorous English of this New 
Testament greatly influenced the Golden Age of English literature 
which followed, and also influenced the translators of the King 
James Version of the Bible. 

The missal called the Missale paruum pro sacerdotibus in Anglia 
was printed in 1623 for the specific use of Catholic priests minister- 
ing the sacraments in England. I purchased this missal shortly be- 
fore my marriage, and was so impressed by the language of the wed- 
ding ceremony, that I had the vows from it used at my own wedding. 
It reads as follows: “I, Ann, take you, Charles, to my wedded hus- 
band, to have and to hold, from this day forward, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in sicknes and in health, to be bonaire 
and buxome, in bed and at boord, till death us depart, if holy church 
will it permit, and therto I plight thee my troth.” 

Another example of the devotional books is a Primer, or Office of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, printed in 1599 in Antwerp. This particular 
book exemplifies some of the delights of book collecting. There are 
only four perfect copies of this book recorded, and no copy at all is 
recorded in the United States. Last Fall, during a business trip to 
New York, I called on John Fleming, the book-dealer who for many 
years was associated with Dr. Rosenbach and then succeeded to his 
business. I told Fleming of my interests. He said that he didn’t know 
of any books in stock which would be in my line, but I was welcome 
to look through his shelves of sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
English books. Here I found the Primer; the copy had been pur- 
chased many years before and had lain forgotten on the shelf. My 


*When this address was originally delivered, the author distributed as a keepsake a 
genealogical table from this book, printed by Lawton and Alfred Kennedy. Some cop- 
ies of this keepsake are available to Book Club members. Those who are interested in 
receiving one should communicate with the Secretary. 
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acquisition was particularly sweet in view of the fact that the Yale, 
Harvard, Folger, and Huntington libraries, who are my biggest 
competitors, had not bothered to look on the shelves of one of the 
biggest and most prestigious book-dealers in the United States. 

And now I shall briefly describe the methods of recusant book 
production. Most of the recusant books in English were the produc- 
tions of writers living on the Continent and connected in some way 
with one of the foundations on the Continent. The majority of these 
foundations or seminaries were located in the Low Countries, today 
known as Holland and Belgium, in northern France, in Spain, and, 
of course, in Rome. The books would be printed presumably at the 
seminary press, and then smuggled into England. You can imagine 
the difficulties of such book distribution. Having anything to do 
with these books was punishable by death. The government was 
constantly searching for them, and their possession was a capital 
offense. The books were almost always smuggled—either by placing 
them on some forsaken beach on the English coast or by having 
some friendly merchant hide them in the goods he was shipping into 
England. In all cases, the Catholic recusant underground would re- 
ceive them and distribute tham for the use of Catholics and also as a 
tool in attempting to convert Protestants. 

One of the most fascinating aspects of recusant book production 
was the secret press. There were several recusant printing establish- 
ments set up at various times and places in England. Thus, many 
books came to be printed under the government’s very nose. One 
can readily imagine the difficulties under which such printing was 
done. Despite efforts to keep these printing operations secret, in- 
cluding the use of a false imprint, the fury of the government knew 
no bounds. Eventually, these presses were discovered, dismantled, 
and those accused of aiding in the printing or distribution of these 
books were tortured and usually sentenced to that most brutal of 
Tudor deaths, being drawn and quartered. 

One has but to think of the underground literary production of 
Communist nations to imagine the difficulties encountered by the 
recusant secret presses. An unfrequented house has to be found; 
printing presses have to be obtained; ink and paper have to be lo- 
cated; a constant smuggling of the materials into the building has to 
be carried on without suspicion; and distribution of the books has to 
be done under threat of capital punishment. 
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Add to these problems the major problem that book production 
was very much a government-regulated industry in Tudor times, and 
you can readily see that the recusants labored under almost insuper- 
able problems. It has been conjectured that crypto-Catholics, power- 
ful in court circles, aided and abetted the recusants in obtaining the 
printing materials—otherwise the task would have been nearly 
impossible. 

The success of these secret printing presses was dramatized dur- 
ing the apostolate of Edmund Campion and Robert Persons during 
the early 1580’s. Campion had written a book which was secretly 
printed in London. Since it was aimed at the English intellectual, 
Persons had copies of the book placed in the chapel at Oxford se- 
cretly one evening. The following morning, as the scholars filed in 
for morning chapel, each found that he had a copy of Campion’s 
book at his stall. 

In my copy of The Epistle of Comfort by the Jesuit poet and martyr 
Robert Southwell, the imprint reads: “Imprinted at Paris.’’ Ac- 
tually, the book was issued surreptitiously in England in the years 
1587-1588. 

Recusant book production, both on the Continent and in Eng- 
land, is a very much overlooked subject. When one considers the 
number of books written on the Marprelate Tracts, a similar move 
on the part of the English Puritans, it is quite amazing that more has 
not been written on the Catholic recusant book production. Not only 
is it interesting from a bibliographical point of view, but there is in- 
volved all the mystery and adventure of a James Bond or Scarlet 
Pimpernel novel as well. 

My collecting in the subject of English Catholic recusancy be- 
tween 1558 and 1640 has gone beyond merely the collecting of the 
actual books written during the period by the Catholic recusants. I 
seek anything at all bearing on the movement. The Gunpowder Plot 
was part of the recusant movement, albeit an unfortunate one, and I 
have collected nineteenth and twentieth century books on the sub- 
ject, government propaganda works printed at the time of the Plot, 
sermons delivered by Anglican divines on the anniversaries of the 
discovery of the Plot, and I have also in my collection a manuscript 
which was one of the transcripts of the court proceedings at the trial 
of the conspirators. 

Martyrologies of the period (the English martyrs were very much 
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hot copy during the time and many martyrologies were written in 
many languages), latter biographies of recusants, accounts of recu- 
sant seminaries, biographies of Tudor-Stuart personalities who 
dealt with the recusants, such as the Cecils, contemporary accounts 
of the recusants by members of the Church of England (they are in- 
teresting and amusing because of their invective) and the works of 
Anglicans written against the theological works of the recusants— 
these are all part of my collecting field. 

There is one book in my library which illustrates how seriously 
sixteenth century man took his theology: a copy of the Calvino- 
Turcasmus by William Rainolds and completed by William Gifford, 
both English recusants, and printed in Antwerp in 1597. This Latin 
treatise against Calvinism consists of no less than 1038 pages of 
closely printed small type. 

Not inappropriate to my comments will be a few words about my 
collecting career and its beginnings. No matter what anyone says, 
the basis of any book collecting is the love of reading, and from this 
love, a book collector is often born. His interests are then defined, 
his reading becomes channeled, and finally, he stumbles into the 
bibliographic delights of collecting. 

My start came as a college freshman (although I have always been 
a voracious reader and have always delighted in owning books) when 
I read Evelyn Waugh’s biography of that great English recusant, the 
Jesuit Edmund Campion. In that same year I did an English term 
paper on the Jesuit recusant poet and martyr Robert Southwell. 
My interest was fixed. 

Subsequently, in college and law school, my friendship with 
Father William Monihan developed. He, in turn, sent me to spend 
a day with Lawton Kennedy, and, at the same time, sent me to the 
Dickensian shop of David Magee. For some time I loved merely to 
browse in Dave’s shop, then on Post Street. It was a delight merely to 
touch the books, thumb through them, and dream. Then, one day, 
he showed me a copy of Thomas Stapleton’s translation of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History—the first English edition of Bede, printed in 
Antwerp in 1565. I cautiously asked how much it was, and, when he 
told me, I almost fainted. At that time, I was an extremely poor law 
student and the price of the book was staggering to someone so im- 
pecunious as I. However, I held the book, felt the old calf, feasted my 
eyes on the lovely wood-cuts, and read Stapleton’s dedication to 
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Queen Elizabeth, which urged her to return to the faith of her fore- 
fathers. Dave then told me that if I wanted the book, I could take it 
home and pay him as I could. Since then, I have been more regular 
than an annuity check. 

After that, my reading and study of this field expanded into an al- 
most bibliomaniacal passion. My collection has grown, and so has 
my interest. 

But a book collector cannot, in my opinion, exist in a vacuum, and 
among my greatest experiences in book collecting have been the 
human contacts—the contacts with book-dealers, printers, librar- 
ians, other collectors, and all who love books. There is nothing like a 
passion shared, and when that passion is books, then the being thrills 
in every fiber. Although I deal in eighths and quarters in the marts of 
exchange and although I passionately pursue recusant books, never- 
theless, I still love to hear of someone’s collection of Baskervilles, 
another’s collection of Western Indian materials, and yet another’s 
collection of Western printing. And, so I thank my fellow book col- 
lectors for this companionship and for sharing with me this love of 


books. 


‘Lhe Aldine Press 


LEONA ROSTENBERG AND MADELEINE B. STERN * 


p Ngee Pius Romanus—so he liked to be called—remains the 
A greatest publisher of all time. He fulfilled the responsibilities 
of his office: the search for important manuscripts, the circulation of 
scholarly texts, typographical excellence, and the consummate in 
editorship. He interpreted his role with ceaseless effort. His Vene- 
tian Printing House—his Neakademia—may be considered the ful- 
crum of the High Renaissance, from which were issued the greatest 
of ancient texts and the literary, philosophical and scientific writings 
of contemporary virtuosi. 

Aldus Manutius was born at Bassiano in the province of Rome in 
1449. He studied Latin under Gasparino da Verona and Greek under 


*Leona Rostenberg and Madeleine B. Stern are well-known antiquarian booksellers 
in New York. 
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Guarino da Verona. He became tutor to the nephews of Pico della 
Mirandola, Alberto and Lionello Pio, Princes of Carpi—whence he 
assumed his preferred name, ‘“‘Pius.” It was at Carpi, having been 
assured financial aid by Alberto Pio, that Aldus conceived his plan 
to establish at Venice a press for the dissemination of the new learn- 
ing, with emphasis upon Greek scholarship. 

Aldus issued his first book at Venice near the Via San Agostino on 
the last day of February 1494: the Erotemata (Greek Grammar) of 
Constantine Lascaris. In the circulation of texts relating to the an- 
cient world that were to follow, Aldus Manutius realized society’s 
need to know of its past, its history, its philosophy, literature and 
science. To increase that knowledge he issued his series of the clas- 
sics in pocket format—easily carried about by student and prince, 
inexpensively priced (about twenty-five cents), yet well printed in a 
newly cut italic on strong white paper. He was a modern man, who 
made the past the requisite of the present. He fitted ancient scholar- 
ship into the curricula of the contemporary student and everyday 
reader whose horizons were thus enlarged, widening beyond the 
walls of Rome and Athens, Alexandria and Macedon. 

In 1500, Aldus Manutius founded for the publication of his Greek 
texts his Neakademia, where on “‘cold foggy nights seated round the 
fire’? he met with scholars and editors to discuss the transcription of 
an ancient codex, the cutting of the new italic type, the piracies of 
rival booksellers, plans for a forthcoming Aristotle or Homer. Of the 
thirty-eight Greek publications issued between 1495 and 1515, the 
date of Aldus’s death, twenty-seven bear the Aldine imprint. Of 
these, twenty-four were edited by Aldus alone or in association with 
one or more of his Greek editors, Marcus Musurus, Scipione Forti- 
guerre (Cateromachus) or Demetrius Ducas. His gratification in the 
publication of Greek texts is admirably revealed in his preface to the 
1496 edition of the Thesaurus Cornucofrae, where he expressed his 
great joy at rescuing from the “‘buriers of books”’ the volumes of the 
ancients, and his desire to give them “freely to the world.” 

He was a man who devoted himself seriously to his profession, 
frowning upon frauds and deceptive practices. His 1501 edition of 
the Epigrams of Martial warns against counterfeiters who dare not 
reprint this work. A privilege granted to him in November 1502 by 
Doge Leonardo Lauredano protected not only his edition of the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, but also the type employed. 
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Aldus, his sons and grandson were the friends of scholars, the 
associates of cardinals and Cretan exiles, the intimates of princes 
and typesetters. The eminent Greek scholar, Marcus Musurus, 
wrote of Aldus: “He is an admirable man who places public interest 
above his own. Sparing no expense, shunning no work, he devotes 
his money and his life to the welfare of scholars.” From the prince of 
scholars, Erasmus of Rotterdam, came high praise for the Venetian 
master and his celebrated device, the Anchor and the Dolphin: 
‘Everywhere in the world it is spread abroad . . . to be recognized, 
held in high esteem, and exalted by all who devote themselves to the 
cult of liberal studies.” 

Aldus Pius Romanus died in February 1514/1515, the work of the 
press to be continued by his sons and his associate, Andrea Torre- 
sano. Ultimately, the firm was headed by his son Paul. Beginning in 
1553, Paul published an approximate one hundred fifty-three works 
in all fields of scholarship. He acted as publisher to the Academia 
Veneta (1558-1559) and instituted a short-lived branch at Rome. 
Paul was succeeded by his son, Aldus Manutius The Younger, who 
continued the firm until his death in 1597, thus rounding out the 
Aldine century. 

Any representative collection of Aldine books today is both a 
tribute to Aldus Pius Romanus and his heirs, reflecting their schol- 
arship, typographical achievement and universality of interest, and 
also a nucleus of the books issued in Venice from 1496 to almost the 
end of the century. Such a collection would include some of the 
most superb Aldine publications: the Erotemata of Lascaris (1494/- 
1495); the Thesaurus Cornucopiae (1496); the Works of Aristotle 
(1497); the great Hypnerotomachia Poliphils (1499); the first of the 
portable classical texts—the 1501 Horace; the Christian Poets 
(1501) and the Virgil (1501); the Divine Comedy of Dante printed in 
1502 and inaugurating the regular use of the celebrated Aldine An- 
chor; the first collected editions of the Tragedies of Sophocles (1502) 
and Euripides (1503); the Adages of Erasmus (1508); the first col- 
lected edition of the Younger Pliny’s Letters (1508) with its typo- 
graphical innovations and its imprint revealing the first official 
public record of Aldus’s association with his father-in-law, Andrea 
Torresano; the first edition of the Complete Works of Plato (1513); 
the De Bello Gallico of Caesar (1513) in some copies of which Aldus 


Manutius entered his own manuscript corrections; Artemidorus 
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On Dreams (1518); the first edition of Castiglione’s Libro del Cor- 
tegiano (1528); the Historie of Machiavelli (1540); the Works of 
Archimedes (1558); the first edition of Tasso’s Rime (1581). These 
and numerous other great works bear witness to the unrivalled posi- 
tion of the Aldine family as the greatest publishing dynasty of all 
time, whose press made the past serve the present and enrich the 
future. 

Perhaps of equal interest, however, are those Aldine publications 
whose dedications and prefaces contain what might be called hidden 
treasure. In days when no Antiquarian Bookman or Publishers’ 
Trade List Annual traced the fortunes of a publishing house, those 
dedications and prefaces contain information that allows the student 
to reconstruct the House of Aldus and to reanimate his family, 
making the past come alive again. How close to the modern reader 
becomes the Aldus Manutius who in 1514 wrote his preface to 
Cicero’s Rhetorical Works, complaining of the many visitors who 
waste his time and announcing that he has placed a placard over his 
door to deter all would-be interruptors. 

Details of Aldus’s partnership, his editors and his scrupulous 
workmanship are all imbedded in the hidden treasure of those pref- 
aces, waiting to be mined by the contemporary scholar. 

Prior to the formal partnership of Aldus and his father-in-law, 
Andrea Torresano, the two publishers enjoyed an early, informal 
association revealed by the anonymous preface to Origen’s Homi- 
lies (1503). In his own preface to Statius’s Sylva (1502), Aldus glori- 
fied the work of his editor, Marcus Musurus—‘“‘most learned Mu- 
surus’”’—who “have participated with me in so much work when 
you came to our academy from Prince Alberto of Carpi whom you 
were teaching Greek.” And in the same year, in his preface to the 
Valerius Maximus, the publisher exalted the scholarship of another 
Aldine editor, Raphael Regio. 

After his death, Aldus was remembered with veneration by his 
authors. One has but to read the dedication to Jean Grolier by the 
Italian philologist, Ricchier1 (Rhodiginus) in his Antiqguarum Lec- 
tionum Commentarios (1516) to understand the esteem in which 
Aldus and the scholarly works of his press were held. Those schol- 
arly purposes were continued by Aldus’s heirs. A ‘Notice to Print- 
ers’? in Sannazaro’s Sonetts (1534) concerns the rejection of certain 
verses which were regarded as unworthy of the poet’s memory. Ina 
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dedicatory letter to his edition of the Lettere Volgari di Diversi 
Nobilissima Hvomint (1550-1549), young Paul Manutius expressed 
his desire to publish the letters of intelligent men written in “our 
own Italian language,”’ a tongue that is ‘“‘beautiful, noble and ours.” 

The fortunes of the short-lived Venetian Academy which Paul 
Manutius headed may be followed in the prefaces of the Academy’s 
publications. The anonymous preface to Natta’s Oration on the 
Word of God (1558) was actually written by Paul Manutius and indi- 
cates that this was the Academy’s first publication. The preface of 
Syrianus’s Commentaries on Aristotle (1558) mentions the Acad- 
emy’s extensive publishing projects and its plans for issuing many 
fine as yet unedited works. 

Through the Aldine publications the reader may follow Paul to 
Rome, where, before the founding of the Vatican Press by Sixtus V, 
he established a press in the Capitol and issued, for example, the 
treatise in which the Spanish diplomat, Vargas y Mexia, announced 
his support of the Papacy (1563). 

The activities of the last heir to the Aldine Press are revealed in 
his publications and one reads with joy young Aldus Manutius’s 
announcement in Clenardus’s Institvtiones Lingvae Graecae (1570) 
that this work is a “‘genuine”’ Aldine. The announcement, printed 
on the title verso, under his grandfather’s portrait, bears witness to 
young Aldus’s desire to bolster the family name, while the title-page 
itself presents the first association of the Younger Aldus with the 
distinguished sign of the Anchor. 

The Aldine prefaces and dedications offer eloquent testimony not 
only to the activities of the press, but to the life of the family. It was 
in the preface of the Ammonius Hermeae (1503) that Aldus took for 
the first time the surname ‘“‘Pius”’ from the name of his friend and 
protector, Alberto Pio, Prince of Carpi. Two generations later, the 
Younger Aldus discussed with pride his family’s origins in his De 
Quvaesitis (1576), also offering an interesting explanation of the name 
‘*Bassianus,”’ taken by Aldus Manutius in certain books. In 1581, 
the family name Manutius was for the first time Italianized to Man- 
nuccio, in the Censorinus—a family descent from the ivory tower! 
The family is again recalled in the dedication of the Younger Aldus’s 
Life of Cosimo de Medici (1586)—a work, incidentally, for which 
Francesco de Medici offered the author the chair of belles-lettres 
at Pisa. 
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There are intriguing dedications that hint of scandal. One thinks 
of the 1505 Bembo, Asolanz with the dedicatory epistle addressed by 
Bembo to Lucretia Borgia—later suppressed by Aldus and Bembo 
after differences had arisen between Julius II] and Lucretia’s hus- 
band, Alfonso d’Este. And then there is Paul Manutius’s dedication 
of the Lettere Volgari to Federico Badoero, founder of the Accademia 
della Fama, later suppressed because of a scandal associated with 
his name. Finally, through the omission of a name the reader is led 
to interesting speculations. The posthumous 1590 edition of Paul 
Manutius’s selections from Erasmus’s Adages bears upon the title- 
page only the name of Paul Manutius and no mention whatsoever of 
the great Dutch humanist. One can but infer that by 1590 the name 
of Manutius was regarded in Venice as more likely to appeal to the 
literary world than that of Erasmus! 

Throughout the century, the Aldine Anchor signified firmness 
and deliberation, while the Dolphin signified speed of production. 
For a century, through the work of the Aldine Press, that device be- 
came a living thing. Today, when speed far eclipses thoughtful de- 
liberation, when the past is seldom made to serve the present, when 
concern with moon shots has to a large extent replaced humanistic 
pursuits, we rejoice in the achievements of the Aldine Press and its 
legacy to the mind of man. 


ALDINE CHRONOLOGY 


1494/1495: First publication by Aldus Manutius 
1494/1495-1508: Firm conducted by Aldus Manutius The Elder 


1508: Aldus Manutius entered into partnership with 
Andrea Torresano of Asola, whose daughter 
Maria he married about 1500 


1514/1515: Death of Aldus Manutius 

1508-1529: Firm styled “In the House of Aldus & Andrea 
‘Torresano”’ 

1533-1536: Firm name changed to ‘‘Heirs of Aldo Manuzio 
&¢ Andrea Torresano”’ 

1539-1555: Imprint is changed to “Sons of Aldo Manuzio” 

1553-1572: Paul Manutius is head of Venetian firm 

1558-1559: Paul Manutius is publisher for the Academia 
Veneta 
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1562-1570: Paul Manutius heads a branch office in Rome 

1550-1557: Antonio Manuzio, brother of Paul, heads a short- 
lived press at Bologna 

1586: Aldus Manutius The Younger prints one book 
at Bologna 

1567-1595: Aldus Manutius The Younger continues the 


business until his death 


**Aldus venit en, Aldus ecce venit! 
Nunc, O nunc, juvenes, ubique in urbe 
Flores spargite. Vere namque primo 
Aldus venit en, Aldus ecce venit.”’ 


Recent Library Acquisitions 
By ALBERT SPERISEN 


At long last, an expanded version of the development of thought as 
expressed in the printed word which made up the 1963 exhibition of 
Printing and the Mind of Man, in London, has been published by Cassell 
and Company, London and Holt, Rinehart and Winston of New York. 
This new work 1s a folio of 280 pages. It was under the general editorship 
of Percy H. Muir and John Carter, two of the original team who made 
possible that famous original catalogue. 

This new version differs considerably from the small octavo paper- 
bound book that was issued for the original show. That version, of neces- 
sity was a condensed (80 to 100 word) essay—little more than notes 
for each item. And further, since the original catalogue was primarily is- 
sued for the IPEX exhibition, and paid for by the printing equipment 
members of that association, it had to include many more items in transi- 
tion than were necessary in this pure ‘‘uncluttered”’ version. For one, the 
original was divided into three parts: 1, the Technical Development of 
Printing, with its illustrations of new and old equipment and machines; 
2, the Impact of Printing on the Mind of Man, primary books on the social, 
scientific and historical (this, of course, was the real meat of the exhibition 
and the basis on which this present volume was built); and 3, the Art of the 
Book, which was not part of this main show, but one held at the British 
Museum. The first of these three parts and the third, have little or no 
place in the development of man’s mind, and as a result, those who are 
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looking for a “de luxe,”’ hard-bound copy of the original catalogue, will 
be disappointed. 

In this noble folio, the editors deal only with the primary books, the 
history of ideas—“‘the advance of science and technology, the evolution 
of philosophy, theology, politics, economics, sociology, jurisprudence, 
education, historiography, linguistics, etc.”’—424 entries, all excitingly 
presented and all indexed and referenced. Many items have been substi- 
tuted for those in the original, for more representative work of a writer, 
and sub-entries by other authors have been included to give a “fuller ex- 
position of the subject.’’ There are twelve additional entries, the result of 
criticisms and suggestions that stem from the original production. And 
with the advantage of more space, each scholar who contributed to this 
outstanding work was allowed his fill in expanding and qualifying each 
item without the imposed limits of compression. On top of this, each entry 
was carefully scrutinized by all of the members of this noteworthy team 
and where necessary, outside specialists were consulted and used. 

This is a most stimulating and handsome book, extremely well designed 
and printed—a “must” for any library, private or public. 


Book Reviews 


Jacos Apter, Claus Spreckels: The Sugar King in Hawau, illustrated by 
Joseph Feher. University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu, 1966. 339 pp. 
$8.00. 


Dr. Adler has produced an important book. The role of Claus 
Spreckels, the dynamic, tough-minded West Coast sugar king, in the 
politics and economy of the Hawaiian Islands has not been unknown, 
but it has been minimized in most of the existing island histories. As an 
“outsider” and a monopolist, Spreckels was bitterly resented by the 
majority of the established businessmen and planters from the time of 
his dramatic arrival in 1876 until local interests wrested control of the 
magnificent Spreckelsville plantation on Maui from his sons in 1898 and 
until, a few years later, the Hawaiian sugar agencies founded the Cali- 
fornia and Hawaiian Sugar Refinery and helped finance the Matson 
Navigation Company, thus ending Spreckels domination of the industry. 

Perhaps as a reflection of this feeling, Hawaiian histories generally 
give moderate space to Spreckels’s activities in corrupting and control- 
ling the government of merry King Kalakaua, but they have very little 
that 1s good to say about his permanent contributions to the sugar in- 
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dustry. ‘Though his large-scale operations had proven an object lesson 
in efficiency and ultimate economy of operation, his ventures did not 
deeply alter the pattern of the industry’s growth,” wrote one typical 
chronicler. 

Although Dr. Adler does not attempt to hide the direct methods by 
which Spreckels gained control over lands, water, government officials, 
and subsidies—indeed he recounts them in detail and with gusto—his 
main effort is devoted to unveiling the many facets of the Spreckels in- 
fluence in the islands. Banking, factoring, shipping, and refining as well 
as sugar growing were among the fields in which “Herr von Boss” held 
a major or dominant place. And Adler believes, and convincingly dem- 
onstrates, that Spreckels contributed much that was permanent to the 
development of the sugar industry. In fact, he goes so far as to say that 
the present “pattern for control of sugar from growing to marketing was 
first set by Claus Spreckels.” 

In places the style and organization of this work are reminiscent of a 
doctoral dissertation, but the basic drama of the story and the essential 
humanness of Claus Spreckels give the book ample appeal for the gen- 
eral reader as well as the economic historian. After reading it, San 
Franciscans will be tempted to explore the Central ‘Tower on Market 
Street (the former Spreckels Building) to view the ornate doorknobs 
bearing the Sugar King’s initials, for somehow this book makes such a 
display of egotism both understandable and forgivable. A man could not 
ask much more from his biographer! 

The book, attractively designed and decorated by Joseph Feher, is 
well printed and stoutly bound. An ‘“‘album”’ of Spreckels photographs 
and an index are welcome additional features. The University of Hawaii 
Press may well be proud of this valuable and handsome volume. 

Joun A. Hussey 


New Slipcase Prices 

PRICES OF SLIPCASES (which the Club sells at cost as a service to members) 
have not been raised for many years; but parcel post rates have risen 
steadily, so that mail orders for individual slipcases are no longer paying 
their way. The Board of Directors has therefore voted to add a 50-cent 
charge to every slipcase that is not sold on standing order. Slipcases 
issued on standing orders (which can be processed in bulk and therefore 
more economically) will remain at their present prices of $4.00 for all- 


cloth and $5.00 for leather-backed. 
op 


The Book Club of California 
Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected since the publication of the Summer News-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 

Roy V. Boswell Beverly Hills David Magee 

Mrs. William Del Valle St. Helena James E. Beard 

Paul C. Johnson Palo Alto Adrian Wilson 

Mr. & Mrs. Neville Rich, Jr. San Francisco Daniel E. Stone 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred Voltmer Berkeley David Magee 

William Wahrhaftig San Francisco Membership Committee 
Washington University Libraries St. Louis, Missouri Membership Committee 


New Sustaining Members 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron Mem- 
berships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $25 a year. The following have 
changed from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 

James R. Nielsen Carmel 

Samuel R. Rosenthal Chicago, Illinois 


Gallimaufry 


SEEING Hisroric Sonoma Topay, a soft-cover book produced by Lawton 
and Alfred Kennedy, is a visitor’s guide to the historical sites of Sonoma 
County, just north of San Francisco Bay. Written by Jeanne Thurlow 
Miller (author of Wild Oats in Eden), it includes State Historical Monu- 
ments as well as other points of interest, and is illustrated with 46 con- 
temporary photographs and six sectional maps. It is a major contribution 
to the guide books of the Bay area. Copies may be had from Miller & Asso- 
ciates, P.O. Box 1942, Santa Rosa, California 95403. ($3.25, plus 14¢ tax 
to California residents.) 


LAST MONTH we had occasion to call at The Allen Press, Kentfield, and 
watched them print the prospectus for their current limited edition. They 
(Lewis and Dorothy Allen) were using French all-rag paper, 21 by 10 
inches, printing it damp, three colors simultaneously. Their rate was 40 
sheets per hour on their gargantuan Acorn handpress. 

The announcement tells us that the text is unusually rare and signifi- 
cant, with 122 woodcutillustrations from the 1480 first edition: Dialogues 
of Creatures Moralised, Being Ancient Fables Curious to the Philologer, 
Interesting to the Lover of Natural History, and Helpful to the Moralist. 
This will be the first appearance of this text in a readable English; the two 
previous English editions, 1535 and 1816, were both in Middle English 
and the former did not use the charming and delightfully naive woodcuts 
of the 1480 first edition. 

The Allen Press edition, limited to 130 copies, was produced entirely 
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by hand: Goudy Thirty types set by hand; all-rag Italian handmade paper 
printed damp on their 1830 Acorn handpress. There are 200 pages 13 by 
g' inches, printed in black and six colors, bound in full cloth from 
France, and enclosed in a slipcase of the same material. This is the Allens’ 
thirty-first, and most ambitious, edition. Publication is scheduled for 
September 15, at $85 per copy. 


Notes on Publications 


For irs Fatt publication, the Club is pleased to announce Behind the 
Scenes, by Gelett Burgess. When Burgess replaced his friend Frank Norris 
as ‘“‘sub-editor”’ of The Wave in the Spring of 1897, an international cul- 
tural renaissance was running full tide for ‘“Those in the Swim,” as The 
Wave was fond of describing its readers. And Burgess, who self-con- 
sciously swaggered about the town as the author of such nonsense as the 
already famous “Purple Cow,” as the editor of the merrily ephemeral 
Lark, as a kind of all-around esthetic lifeguard, had made himself the best 
example of San Francisco’s Renaissance Man. 

His new position on The Wave called for the preparation, as he said, of 
“reviews of books, interviews, ‘write-ups,’ fiction stories . . . humorous 
clippings, poems, and anything else he could think of.”’ During his three 
months there, he drew much of his inspiration from the Orpheum, one of 
the liveliest vaudeville houses in America and an important 1f lowbrow 
center of culture. After returning to the soberer atmosphere of his native 
Boston, Burgess thought of collecting this work into a book to be called 
Behind the Scenes. But after jotting down a tentative table of contents he 
abandoned the notion, and his work on The Wave remained uncollected. 

The present volume takes up where Burgess left off, to present fifteen 
of the most distinctive of these pieces. Among them are eight sketches 
about the theater based on his interviews with such sparkling stars as 
Josephine Cohan and Edna Wallace Hopper. There are also two light 
little poems and five articles on the town that include his accounts of a 
visit to a poor man’s “dive” at the foot of Telegraph Hill, of his interview 
with the canny Chinese Minister to the United States, Spain and Peru, 
and of May Day “‘revels’’ at Sutro Baths. 

Topical context for these pieces is supplied by Joseph M. Backus, 
author of a biography of Gelett Burgess and an Associate Professor of 
English at the University of Hawai. The book shows a relationship among 
vaudeville, nonsense and Art Nouveau, and provides a revealing glimpse 
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of fin de svecle San Francisco. It will be printed by Grabhorn-Hoyem, in an 
edition of 400 copies, and will include a number of illustrations from The 
Wave. Members will soon receive an announcement giving further details 
about this publication. 


‘THE Cxus’s 1967 KrepsakE series—its thirty-first—is entitled Homes of 
California Authors. Represented are twelve authors, each of whom spent 
some or all of his productive years in California. Geographically their 
dwellings range from Sonoma County south to San Diego. Each folder 
will contain a photograph of the author’s home, plus a text placing it in 
the context of his literary career. The series has been edited by Dr. Albert 
Shumate and Oscar Lewis, under the general chairmanship of John A. 
Hussey. It is being designed by Jack W. Stauffacher of the Greenwood 
Press. 

The complete series of twelve folders will be mailed out at once, later in 
the year. Members who have standing orders for slipcases will receive 
their Keepsakes in the slipcase. 
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You are cordially invited to The Second 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK FAIR 
at the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 

Thursday, September Gy hel aasl ae) ive Vie) sno 

Friday, September 22, 1 p.m. to 9 p.m. 

Saturday, September 23, 11a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Over one hundred booksellers from all over the 
world will display for sale antiquarian books, prints, 


autographs, manuscripts, old maps, &c. 
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CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST 


Selected especially for Book Club of California readers. Each in attractive 
format and substantial bindings: 


Drury (Clifford Merrill) Diaries and letters of Spalding and Smith, 
1838-1842. Colored folding map, portraits and illustrations. $12.50 


Gerhard (Peter) Pirates on the West Coast of New Spain, 1575-1742. 
Panama to the Californias. Maps and illustrations. $8.50 


Gerhard (Peter) and Gulick (Howard E.) Lower California Guidebook. 
Fourth Edition. Maps and illustrations. $6.50 


Holmes (Maurice G.) From New Spain by Sea to the Californias, 1519- 
1668. Ten illustrations, map and charts. $11.00 


Terrell (John) War for the Colorado River; Vol. I, California-Arizona 
Controversy; Vol. II, Above Lee’s Ferry. Each $9.50 Set, $17.50 


Thurman (Michael E.) Naval Department of San Blas, 1767-1798. Maps, 
illustrations, and bibliography. $11 


Todd (Arthur Cecil) Cornish Miner in America, 1830-1914. Maps ia 
illustrations. (To be published November, 1967.) $10.00 


Prices are prepaid. California residents add sales tax 4% 


THE ARTHUR GH. CLARK COMPANY 
1264 S. Central Ave., Glendale, Calif. 91204 Code 213, 245-9119 














@ Announcing the First of a Series of 
Shakespeare's Comedies 


THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW 
with seven large drawings in colour 


by Valenti Angelo 


A distinguished volume printed by 
the Grabhorn-Hoyem Press, bound 
by the Schuberth Bookbindery. $35 


LEWIS OSBORNE, Publisher 
525 University Avenue, Palo Alto, California 94301 











WELCOME To The 


Second International Antiquarian 


Sponsored by the 
International League of Antiquarian Booksellers 


hipaa Hotel 


3400 Wilshire Boulevard Los Angeles, California 
v 


Ee 
september 21, 22 and 23, 1967 


California will again be the capital of the 
Ctntiquarian Sook World this year! 


The Holmes Book Company will exhibit at the Fair 
and invites you to visit its display of rare books, 


~ maps and prints. 
COCO CO S]SO OOOO 


The Holmes Book Company 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


Main Store: 274 -14th Street, Oakland 94612, 893 -6860 
San Francisco Store: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 94103, 362-3283 





Printed by Arlen and Clare Philpott, Fairfax 


